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/»  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  March  15-,  1842 — 

On  the  following  resolution,  formerly  submitted 

by  him: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  directed  to 
inform  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  whether,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  Government  can,  in  the  present  exigency  of  its  finan- 
cial affairs,  be  carried  on  without  either  recalling  to  its  service  the 
revenue  derived  from  thesalesof  the  publicdomain,  and  which, 
by  an  existing  act,  is  set  apart  for  distribution  to  the  States,  or 
without  drawing  from  the  people,  in  addition  to  their  present 
taxes,  an  amount  equal  to  that  revenue,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  distribution,  by  means  of  increasing  the  taxes  now  levied 
upon  them  in  the’form  of  tariffduties;  or  by  imposing  a new 
and  direct  tax  upon  them;  or  by  borrowing,  upon  their  credit, 
in  the  form  of  direct  loans,  or  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  paid 
eventually  out  of  their  labor  and  property.  And  if,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  Government  cannot  be  so  carried  on  without  thus  re- 
calling the  land  revenue,  or  increasing  the  taxes  or  the  loans  to 
an  amount  equal  tu.th^t  revenue^htnd  inconsequence  of  its  dis- 
tribution, then  which  of  these  alternatives  will,  in  his  opinion, 
he  the  rhost  economical  to  the  people — the  recall  of  that  reve- 
nue, the  taxes,  or  the  loans.  Also,  that  he  be  directed  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  estimates  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
such  his  opinions  may  be  founded. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said : 

Mr.  President— For  the  second  time  I have 
called  up  this  resolution,  and  I now  ask  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  upon  it.  I am  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  from  the  hostility  hitherto  ma- 
nifested towards  it  by  the  majority  here,  I am  with- 
out hope  of  its  passage.  Iam,  sir,  without  hope 
that  I shall  be  allowed  thus  to  obtain  from  the 
Treasury  Department  those  official  estimates  from 
which  it  was  my  purpose  to  prove  this  important 
fact,  that  by  the  act  of  distribution,  supposing  that 
act  to  continue,  a positive  loss  of  near  two  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  annually  thrown  upon  the  great 
taxpaying  body  of  the  American  people— a loss  to 
them  as  absolute  as  if  their  property  to  that  amount 
were  each  year  taken  and  consumed  by  fire.  I 
have  asked  for  these  estimates,  not  that  the  official 
communication  of  them  is  at  all  indispensable  to  my 
object,  but  because,  being  official,  and  coming  from 
a source  not  likely  to  underrate  the  blessings  of  the 
distribution  act,  they  would  be  less  the  subject  of 
cavil,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  country,  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  I seek  to  establish. 


In  ihe  absence  of  these  official  estimates,  and 
fearful  that  those  who,  in  this  body,  have  the 
power,  will  continue  to  interdict  them,  I shall  pro- 
ceed with  my  own  estimates,  to  make  good,  if  I 
can,  this  my  charge  of  profligacy  and  waste.  But 
before  I begin,  I desire.  Senators  on  the  other  side 
to  specify,  when  I have  done,  in  what  particular 
my  estimates  square  not  with  the  facts,  and  to 
show,  if  practicable,  wherein  my  conclusions  are 
at  all  unsound. 

In  the  firsfplace,  then,  there  are  three  proposi- 
tions in  which,  I presume,  all  will  concur:  first, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  the  three 
millions  annually  brought  into  the  Treasury  from 
the  public  domain,  the  Government,  to  supply  its 
place,  must  increase  the  taxes  upon  the  people,  in 
the  form  of  tariff  duties;  second,  that  the  effect  up- 
on the  people  will  be  the  same,  whether  this  in- 
crease be  made  to  result  from  additional  duties 
upon  goods  now  paying  duties,  or  from  the  impo- 
sition of  new  duties  upon  goods  now  paying  none, 
or  from  a duly  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  one  article, 
or  of  one  per  cent,  upon  twenty  articles;  and  third, 
that  if  in  order  to  replace  the  three  millions  distri- 
buted, burdens  have  to  be  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, in  any  form,  over  and  above  that  amount,  ths 
surplus  thus  imposed  must  be  a loss  to  them — a 
loss  resulting  solely  from  the  distribution  act,  as 
from  that  act  alor.e  arises  the  necessity  for  such 
burden.  Tiiess  propositions  no  man  will  dispute; 
and  now  it  becomes  my  duty  to  prove,  first,  the 
fact  of  this  surplus,  and  next,  its  amount.  In  doing 
this,  I shall  be  understood  well  enough  by  the  Se- 
nate, but  I desire  to  be  understood  likewise  by 
every  citizen  who  may  do  me  the  honor  to  read 
what  I speak.  I shall  therefore  adopt  a mode  of 
reasoning  so  plain,  and  so  direct,  as  to  admit  of 
no  quibble  or  obscurity.  I shall  make  a short  un- 
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and  ending  with  conclusions,  proven  throughout, 
by  the  simple  process  of  figures.  With  this  view 
of  making  the  matter  perfectly  familiar  to  all,  I 
■will  lake  a single  article  of  merchandise,  with  a 
given  per  cent,  ot  duty  upon  it,  and  a single  indi- 
vidual to  represent  each  of  the  several  agencies  in 
the  process  of  collecting  the  duty.  This  will  illus- 
trate fully  the  whole  operation. 

First,  then,  the  three  millions  distributed  are  to 
be  replaced  in  the  Treasury  by  tariff  duties.  A 
tariff  duty  is  a tax  upon  the  people,  and  is  levied 
by  the  Government  in  this  way:  An  American 
merchant,  criled  an  importer,  and  resident  in  one 
of  the  Atlantic  cities — I will  suppose  in  the  city  of 
New  York — imports  into  this,  from  a foreign  coun- 
try, merchandise — I will  suppose  coffee,  for  which, 
■when  purchased,  he  paid,  I will  suppose,  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  the  coffee  is  landed,  and  be- 
fore he  is  allowed  to  sell  it,  it  is  taken  to  the  Go- 
vernment’s office  in  that  city,  called  a custom- 
house; or,  if  not  so,  the  Government’s  officer, 
called  the  collector,  goes  on  board  the  vessel  before 
the  coffee  is  landed.  In  either  case  the  collector 
proceeds  to  ascertain  the  kind,  quality,  and  cost  of 
the  coffee  where  it  came  from.  This  being  done, 
he  says  to  the  importer : “ before  you  can  be 
allowed  to  sell  this  coffee  in  the  United  States,  you 
must  pay  to  me,  for  the  use  of  the  Government, 
two  hundred  dollars,  that  being  the  tariff  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  fixed  by  law  on  the  original  cost 
of  the  coffee,  which  was  one  thousand  dollars." 
This  two  hundred  dollars  duty,  thus  paid  by  the 
importer  as  a ‘ax  te  the  Government,  is  now  added 
by  him  to,  and  forms  one-sixth  part  of,  what  the 
coffee  cost  him  before  he  is  allowed  to  sell  it,  and 
which  now  amounts,  of  course,  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  The  importer  next  proceeds  to  calculate 
and  fix  the  price  at  which  he  can  profitably  afford 
to  sell  the  coffee  to  the  retail  merchant,  who  is 
called  the  retailer.  This  price  the  importer  must 
of  necessity  fix  sufficiently  high  to  include  the  inte- 
rest on  the  total  cost  of  the  coffee,  and  likewise  to 
yield  a profit  on  the  coffee  itself,  as  a compensa- 
tion for  bis  risk  and  trouble.  The  retailer  has,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  do  the  same  thing,  when  he 
sells  the  coffee  to  the  farmer,  who,  in  the  end,  buys 
and  uses  it.  nod  is,  for  that  reason,  called  the  co*- 
sumer  of  the  coffee. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  two  hundred  dollars  paid  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  importer,  as  a tax  or  duty 
to  the  Government,  is,  together  with  the  interest 
and  profit  upon  it,  made  to  enter  into  and  form 
one-sixth  part  of  the  price  which  the  retai'er  pays 
the  importer  for  the  eoffee.  Thus  it  is,  too,  that 


the  same  two  hundred  dollars,  with  the  importer’s 
interest  and  profit  upon  it,  and  likewise  with 
the  additional  interest  and  profit  of  the  re- 
tailer upon  it,  are  all  made  to  enter  into 
and  form  one-sixth  part  of  the  price  which 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  the  retailer  for  the  coffee- 
And  thus,  also,  it  is,  that  the  farmer  who  does  not 
sell  again,  but  consumes  the  coffee,  and  therefore 
has  nobody  behind  him  on  whom  to  shove  thistax,, 
has,  when  he  buys,  to  pay  a price  one-sixth  greater 
for  the  coffee  than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  but 
for  this  tax  or  duty. 

In  other  words,  when  the  importer  pays  the  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Government,  he  charges  it, 
wiih  his  interest  and  profit  upon  it,  in  his  price  to 
to  the  retailer:  and  when  the  retailer  pays  the  im- 
porter, he,  the  retailer,  also  charges  the  same  two  hnn- 
dred  dollars,  with  the  importer’s  and  with  his  own 
interest  and  profit  upon  it,  in  his  price  to  the  farmery 
the  importer  and  retailer  having,  in  the  end,  done 
nothing  more  than  advance  the  two  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Government  for  the  farmer , who,  when  he 
buys  the  coffee,  pays,  in  the  price  of  it,  the  two 
hundred  dollars  back  to  them,  together  with  the 
merest  and  profits  which  both  have  charged  and 
made  upon  it. 

The  tariff  duty  is  called  an  indirect  tax.  It  is 
called  so,  because  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  by  such  a roundabout  and  secret  pro- 
cess, that  they  are  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  pay 
it,  oppressive  as  it  often  is,  without  even  noticing 
the  fact  that  they  pay  any  tax  at  all.  For  this  reason, 
I have  attempted  to  trace  this  sly  and  slippsry  tax, 
which  is  every  where  felt,  but  nowhere  seen, 
through  its  circuitous  passage  from  the  hands  of 
the  people  to  the  coffers  of  the  Government  and  the 
merchants. 

And  now,  sir,  having  done  this  as  well  as  I 
could,  having  shown  that  the  farmer  has  paid  a 
price,  one-sixth  higher  for  the  coffee  than  he  would 
have  paid,  but  for  this  tax,  it  is  important  next  to 
to  show;  first,  what  is  the  final  aggregate  price  he 
pays;  secondly,  what  is  the  one-sixth  part  of  that 
aggregate;  and  thirdly,  where  that  sixth  part  goes, 
in  what  proportions  it  is  divided  between  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  the  Government  officers,  and  the  im- 
porting and  retail  merchants. 

And  first,  what  is  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  ceffee 
to  the  farmei?  That  cost  is  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars,  aad  is  made  up  ef  four  items, 
as  follows: 

First.  The  original  cost  of  the  coffee  to  the  im- 
porter, wh«re  purchased  - - $1,000 
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Second.  The  tariff  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  paid  on  the  above,  by  the  im- 
porter to  the  Government  - - 200 

Third.  The  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on 
the  above  two  sums,  calculate  for  one 
year  from  the  time  the  duty  is  paid, 
and  enters  into  the  price  of  the  coffee, 
until  the  coffee  is  sold  to  the  farmer  - 72 

Fourth.  The  joint  profit  of  the  importer 
and  retailer,  estimated  on  the  $1,200 
which  the  coffee  cost  them  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent, 
which  is  less  than  the  average  profit 
■on  mercnandise,  and  which  in  this  in- 
stance amounts  to  - - - 400 

These  four  items  added  together,  show 
the  final  aggregate  cost  of  the  coffee 
to  the  farmer,  to  be  as  before  stated  - $1,672 


In  the  next  plaee  wbat  is  the  one  sixth  part  of 
this  aggregate — the  part  which  the  farmer  pays 
solely  in  consequence  of  this  tariff  duty? 

The  answer  - $278  66 

And  lastly,  whvre  does  this  sixth  part  go,  and 
in  what  proportions  to  those  that  receive  it?  The 
answer  is,  into  the  public  Treasury  in  part,  and 
in  part  into  the  pockets  of  Government  officers,  and 
the  other  part  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants. 
And  this  it  does  in  the  following  proportions: 

First.  The  public  Treasury  receives  - $180  00 
Second.  The  Government  officers  and 
agents  (and  here  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  are,  of  these  officers  and 
agents,  no  less  than  between  three 
and  four  hundred  in,  and  connected 
with,  the  single  custom- house  at  tha 
city  of  New  York)  get,  for  and  in  the 
process  of  collecting  this  duty,  as  is 
shown  by  official  estimates  hitherto 
made,  upon  an  average,  10  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  sum  of  revenue  collected, 
and  which,  on  this  gross  sum  of  $200 
paid,  as  a duty  on  the  coffee,  amounts 
to  - - - - - 20  00 

Third.  The  importing  and  retail  mer- 
chants receive,  in  interest  and  profit, 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  all  the 
balance,  which  is  - - - 78  66 

The  two  last  named  sums  received  by 
the  Government  officers  and  the  mer- 
chants, amount,  together,  to  - 98  66 

And  thus,  sir,  it  • is  manifest,  that  the  Govern- 


ment, in  order  to  get  $180  of  nett  revenue  into  the 
Treasury,  has,  by  this  tariff  duty  on  the  coffee,  to 
impose  upon  the  farmer  a tax  of  $278  66,  of  which 
$98  66  cents  is  a dead  loss  to  him,  without  aa 
equivalent  or  an  excuse. 

If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  I have  certainly  proven  it 
to  be — if,  in  order  to  get  $180  dollars  of  nett  reve- 
nue into  the  Treasury,  the  Government  has  to  im- 
pose, by  tariff  duties,  a tax  of  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-eight dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  upon  the  peo- 
ple, what  amount  of  tax  will  it  have  each  year  to  im- 
pose by  tariff  duties,  in  order  to  get  into  the  Treasury 
the  three  millions  of  nelt  revenue  to  supply  the  place  of 
Ihe  three  millions  annually  distributed ? 

To  this  important  question  the  answer  is,  four 
millions  six  hundred  and  forty  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  and 
afraclion.  This  is  a question  of  figures,  about  which 
there  cannot  he  two  opiaions;  and  as  the  people  of 
America  are  generally  pretty  well  skilled  in  arith- 
metic, almost  every  one  can  test  the  truth  of  the 
answer  for  himself. 

The  same  process  of  calculation  which  I have 
applied  to  the  cost  of  the  coffee,  will  show  that,  of 
the  above  sum  of  four  millions  six  hundred  and 
foity-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  there  goes — 

First — Into  the  Treasury,  as  nett  revenue, 

$3,000,000  00 

Second — To  the  officers  and  agents 
of  Government,  as  their  compen- 
sation for  collection  - - 300,000  00 

Third — To  the  importing  and  retail 
merchants  for  their  interest  and 
profits  - - - - 1,344,333  33 

The  two  sums  last  named  being  ad- 
ded together,  will  show  an  aggre- 
gate of  ...  $1,614,333  33 

every  dollar  of  which  is  a tax  thus  paid  by  the 
people,  in  the  form  of  tariff  duies,  not  into  the 
public  Treasury,  but  into  the  pockets  of  Govern- 
ment officers  and  merchants,  and  is  of  course  a 
dead  loss  to  the  people. 

Now  it  must  be  borne  ia  mind  that  the  people 
are  to  bear  this  loss  every  year  in  the  process  of 
collecling  into  the  Treasury  the  three  millions  of 
aett  revenue,  to  take  the  place  of  that  sum  distri- 
buted. But  this  loss,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  all — for, 
from  experience  in  the  case  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
it  was  shown  that  the  process  of  distributing  money 
from  the  national  to  the  State  treasuries,  costs  in 
the  charges  of  public  officers  and  agents,  at  least 
five  per  cent,  of  the  sum  distributed.  This  cost 
on  the  distribution  of  the  land  revenue  of  three 
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millions,  will  therefore,  at  five  per  cent,  amount 
«K  -----  $150,000  00 
iritis'^  also  a loss  to  the  people,  as  it 
has  tmbe  substracted  from  the  sum 
distributed.,  and  of  course  leaves 
for  distribution  but  - - $2,850,000  00 

Here,  then,  the  last  named  loss  of  150,000  00 
sustained  in  the probegsof distribu- 
tion added  to  the  surnoif^~T- * -1,644,333  33 
• *' ' *-■ 
sustained  in  the  process  of  collecting 

the  three  millions  of  nett  revenue, 
will  show  the  aggregate  loss  thus 
far  to  be  - - - 1,794,333  33 


Yet,  even  this  is  not  all  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
people  in  this  operation.  For,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
Shat  the  above  named  $150,000,  which  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  $3,000,000  distributed,  does  not  go  into  the 
Treasury, and  therefore  does  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  taxes  neccEoary  to  replace  the  three  millions. 
This  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is, 
Uherefore,  in  effect,  a loss  to  double  that  amount, 
and  being  added  as  such  to  the  aggregate  loss  above 
stated,  will  make  that  aggregate  one  million  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents. 
These  facts  I have  stated  as  briefly  and  as  plainly 
as  I could  in  this  form.  But  as  they  are  facts  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  people,  and  as  it  is 
my  desire  that  they  should  be  fully  understood,  by 
every  citizen,  I will,  with  a view  of  making  them 
yet  more  plain,  restate  them  in  another  form — in 
the  form  of  an  account  between  the  people  and  the 
Government — as  thus : 


The  Government  to  the  people,  Dr. 

First.  To  nett  revenue  paid  into  the 
Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  distributed  - $3,000,000  00 

Second.  To  amount  paid  to  Govern- 
ment officers  and  agents  for  col- 
lecting the  above  revenue  - 300,000  00 

Third.  To  interest  and  profits  paid 
to  merchants  in  the  process  of  col- 
lecting the  above  revenue  - 1,344,333  33 
Fourth.  To  amount  paid  public  offi- 
cers and  agents  for  and  in  the 
process  of  distributing  three  mil- 
lions to  the  States,  and  which  is 
to  be  subtracted  from  that  sum  « 150,000  00 


Total  - - $4,794,333  33 

The  people  to  the  Government,  Dr. 

To  money  distributed  from  the  pub- 


lic Treasury  to  the  States,  for  the 

use  of  the  people  - - 2,850,080  00 


Accounts  balanced  by  subtracting 

the  last  from  the  preceding  sum. 

Result  ....  $1,944,333  33 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  aggregate  loss  which  the 
people  sustain  in  this  operation,  and  for  which 
neither  they  nor  their  Government  get  one  dollar  in. 
return.  For  it  is  to  bs  remembered  that  by  the  act  of 
distribution  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  taxation 
on  the  other,  to  replace  the  sum  distributed,  the 
public  Treasury  is  to  be  left  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  it  which  it  would  have  con- 
tained  had  neither  the  distribution  been  made  nor 
the  tax  or  duty  imposed. 

Again,  sir,  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  estimating 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  people  in  consequence  of 
this  tariff  duty,  1 have  selected,  as  the  object  of 
that  duty,  an  article  (coffee)  which  does  not  come 
in  competition  in  the  market  with  any  like  article 
produced  by  American  soil  or  labor.  But,  sir,  by 
taking  as  the  object  of  the  duty  an  article  which 
does  so  come  in  competition  with  our' own  manu- 
factures, the  loss  to  the  greatdrody  of  the  people 
will,  as  I shall  show,  be  yet  greater  by  far. 

To  make  this  plain,  I will  take  a single  article^ 
as  before.  I will  suppose  a farmer  to  buy  for  his 
own  use  six  yards  of  broad  cloth  a year  of  the 
same  quality  and  at  the  same  price — I will  sup- 
pose that  price  to  be,  at  this  time,  five  dollars  per 
yard,  the  six  yards  costing  him,  therofore  thirty 
dollars.  I will  suppose  one  yard  of  this  cloth  to  be- 
of  foreign  manufacture,  imported  into  this  country, 
and  the  other  five  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  I will  suppose  that  the  Government, in  order 
to  raise  revenue,  imposes,  for  the  future,  a tariff 
duty  of  one  dollar  on  the  yard  of  foreign  cloth, 
which  dollar  now  entering  into  and  making  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  price  of  that  yard  of  doth, 
makes  that  price,  of  course,  six  dollars.  Now,, 
sir,  one  of  these  two  things  must  certainly  hap- 
pen; either  this  yard  of  cloth  will  sell,  at  this  in- 
creased price  of  six  dollars,  because  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  farmer  will  compel  him  to  buy  it,  or  it 
will  not  sell,  because  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it.  If  it  will  not  sell  at  this  increased  price, 
then  it  is  manifest  that  the  Government  will  not 
get  this  additional  dollar  of  tariff  duty,  and  there- 
fore get  no  revenue.  But  if  this  yard  of  cloth  will 
sell  at  six  dollars,  so  will  the  other  five  yards,  being 
of  the  same  quality,  sell  at  six  dollars  per  yaird,  for 
the  same  reason;  and  for  the  same  reason,  too,  the 
American  manufacturer  of  the  five  yards  will  as£ 
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six  dollars  per  yard  for  it,  and  the  farmer  have  to 
pay  that  for  it — that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  will  have 
to  give  for  th$  six  yards,  instead  of  thirty  dollars, 
as  before  the  tariff  duty  was  imposed,  thirty-six 
dollars,  together  with  the  merchant’s  interest  and 
profit  upon  the  six  dollars  which  has  been  by  the 
operation  of  this  tariff  duty  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
cloth  to  him  before  he  sells  it  to  the  farmer.  This 
interest  and  profit  amounts  together,  as  I have 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  coffee,  to  at  least  thirty- 
nine  and  a third  per  cent,  the  interest 
being  six,  and  the  profit  thirty-three  and 
a third  per  cent.  And  these  added  to  the 
six  dollars  will  make  eight  dollars  and  thirty-six 
cents— the  amount  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  six  yards  of  cloth  over  and  above  what  he 
did  pay  for  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  cloth, 
before  the  tax  or  duty  was  imposed.  Of  this  eight 
dollars  and  thirty-six  cents,  the  Government  gets 
but  the  one  dollar  which  it  imposed  as  a duty  on 
the  yard  of  foreign,  and  out  of  that  dollar,  as  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  coffee,  ten  cents  goes  to 
its  officers  and  agents  for  collection,  leaving  in  the 
Treasury  but  ninety  cents  of  nett  revenue.  If 
then  to  get  ninety  cents  of  nett  revenue  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  improve  burdens  on  the  people  to  the 
amount  of  eight  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents,  what 
burdens  must  it  impose  to  get  three  millions  of  nett 
revenue? 

Upon  this  particular  point  I will  say  nothing 
more,  than  to  read  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
money  articles  of  the  New  York  Herald.  But  I 
cannot  do  this,  without  remarking,  in  justice  to 
the  author  of  those  articles,  that  for  a year  or  two 
past,  they  have,  in  the  general,  displayed  a very 
uncommon  industry  and  ability,  and  greatly  aided 
in  displacing  error  and  exposing  the  frauds  and 
corruption  with  which  the  country  has  been  so 
long  afflicted,  though  itscorporations,  its  currency, 
its  stockjobbers  and  paper  mongers. 

The  article  proceeds: 

'■There  are  in  the  United  States  5,000,009  of  active  people  em- 
ployed in  the  different  pursuits,  according  to  the  late  census. 
Of  these,  10  per  cent,  or  500,000  are  employed  in  manufactures 
of  all  descriptions.  These  people  want  the  remaining  4.500,000 
to  pay  additional  taxes  for  their  exclusive  benefit — or,  in  other 
words,  they  wish  to  compel  them  to  buy  only  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country.  By  turning  to  the  census  table,  we  eet 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates. 
To  them  we  have  added  the  value  of  the  same  articles  imported 
in  the  same  year,  forming  the  following  table: 

Manufactures  of  the  United  States  and  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  1839  and  1840. 


Manufactures.  Imports. 

Woollen,  $20,969,999  $6,882,846 

Cotton,  46,350,453  6,501,484 

Bilh,  h 119,814  10  011,750 

Flax,  322,205  '435,343 

2?*xed,  6,535,503  3,201.000 

Tobacco,  5,819,658  869,833 

Machinery,  10,980,571 

Hardware,  &c,  6,451,967  2568,070 


118,589 

622549 

2937,000 


445.69S 


473,091 
i 96,307 
1,592000 
148,099 
4,521 
2130,140 

202000 

2010,231 

5,531,950 

1,294 

103 

70,180 

102,938 


234,751 

4,000,000 


$51,145,711 

“lhe  total  import,  it  thus  appears,  is  about  12J  per  cent,  o 
the  same  description  of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country 
Now  one  of  two  things  is  certain;  either  Increased  duties  do  or 
do  not  raise  the  prices  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  If  they  do 
beyond  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Government,  they  are  manifestly  unjust,  inasmuch  as  they  tax 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  It  they  do  not  raise  the 
prices,  as  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  a tariff,  hut  that  the  re- 
venue is  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  the  home  manu- 
facturers can  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  a tariff ; and  it 
must  be  the  same  to  him  whether  there  is  a duty  or  not.  The 
fact  is,  however,  and  admits  of  no  cavil,  that  prices  are  increased 
by  the  duties.  If,  on  the  above  imports  of  $51,000,000,  a reve- 
nue of  3,005,000  is  to  be  raised  to  refund  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  voted  away,  It  will  amount  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  9 per  cent,  which  will  net  only  raise  the  price  of  the  imported 
goods  to  the  same  extent,  but  those  of  the  home  manufacture 
also.  The  consumers  will  then  have  to  pay  an  additional  6 per 
cent,  on  $446,000,000  of  goods  annually,  which  amount*  to 
$13,600,000,!of  whieh  the  Government  will  get  $3,000,000,  and 
the  manufacturers  $10,600,000.  The ‘relief’  offered  to  the 
States  by  the  distribution  act,  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,  will 
thus  cost  the  masses  of  the  people  $13,6000.  A most  singular 
manner  of  conferring  ‘ the  greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  num- 
ber.’” 

And  now,  sir,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
and  in  order  to  show  that,  independently  of  the 
immense  loss  which  I have  proven  the  people  sus- 
tain in  this  operation,  there  is  yet  another  source 
of  loss  to  them  in  the  fact  that  the  money  distri- 
buted will  not  go  to  the  men  who  were  taxed  for  it, 
in  the  proposition  they  paid,  I will,  in  conclusion, 
read  an  extract  from  some  remarks  of  my  own, 
made  in  this  body  on  the  25th  January,  1841.  On 
that  occasion,  I said: 

“And  who  are  to  receive  the  fund  distributed? 
Not  the  people,  who,  in  the  first  place,  paid  it;  but 
the  States — the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  In 
what  would  this  result?  Extravagance  and  waste. 
Not,  indeed,  because  legislative  bodies  are  (for 
they  are  not)  likely  to  be  composed  of  men  less 
virtuous  than  others,  but  because  no  body  of  men, 
however  honorable  individually,  ever  could,  or 
ever  can,  with  safety,  be  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  in  the  absence  of  all  responsibili- 
ty. It  wa*  for  this  reason,  drawn  from  the  cala- 


Can  non— sm  all  arms,  2654,540 

Precious  metals,  4,734,960 

Various  metals,  9,779,442 

Granite,  &c.  2,442,950 

Bricks  and  lime,  9,736,945 

Hats,  caps,  and  straw  bonnets,  10,179,847 
Sole  leather, ' 15,586,258 

Upper  leather,  9,455,670 

Other  leather,  13,134,403 

Soap  and  candles,  5,487,436 

Distilled  liquors,  30,350,656 

Fermented  liquors,  4,653,556 

Gunpowder,  1,077,341 

Drugs,  paints,  &c-  4^151,899 

Turpentine,  <kc.  660,827 

Glass,  2,800,208 

Earthenware,  1,104,825 

Sugar,  7,350,700 

Chocolate,  79  900 

Confectionery,  1,143,985 

Paper,  6,153,052 

Cordage,  4,078,306 

Musical  instruments,  923,924 

Carriages  and  wagons,  10,891,887 

Flour,  37,022,810 

Other  produce  of  mills,  76  545,245 

Ships  built,  7,016,094 

Furniture.  7,555,405 

All  other  manufacture^  34,785,353 

Aggregate  value,  $395,832615 
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callous  experience  of  the  world,  that  the  serious, 
the  thoughtful,  the  cautious,  people  of  America 
imposed  upon  all  the  departments  of  power^as  well 
as  upon  each  public  functionary,  the  most  positive 
restraints  and  highest  sanctions,  by  their  written 
organic  laws.  The  great,  the  only  security  the 
people  of  a State  now  have  for  the  economy  of  its 
Legislature  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
is  the  responsibility  under  which  the  Legislature 
acts,  of  having,  itself,  first  to  tax  its  own  constitu- 
ency, in  order  to  raise  it.  But,  by  the  system  of 
distribution,  the  responsibility  of  collecting  revenue 
is  to  be  separated  from  the  power  to  apply  it;  Con- 
gress is  to  tax  the  people,  the  Legislature  to  expend 
the  tax.  Each  member  of  the  latter  body,  aware, 
therefore,  as  he  would  be,  that,-  when  the  State 
Treasury  was  exhausted,  Congress,  not  he,  must 
bear  the  odium  of  laying  a new  tax  to  replenish  it, 
would  very  naturally  seek  to  obtain  for  all  objects 
in  his  particular  district  or  county  the  largest  ap- 
propriations possible;  considering,  as  he  would, 
every  dollar  thus  obtained  a clear  gain,  to  that  ex- 
tent, out  of  the  common  spoil.  In  this  manner, 
the  very  desire  now  so  strong  with  the  representa- 
tive, and  justly  so,  to  please  his  immediate  consti- 
tuents by  his  economy  of  the  public  money,  would 
then  become  a reason  equally  strong  for  its  profli- 
gate waste.  Where,  in  such  a case,  would  be  the 
limit  to  expenditure?  where  to  taxation  necessary 
to  meet  it?  No  where,  until  Government  had  con- 
sumed the  whole  substance  of  the  toiling  multi- 
tude, and  left  them  here,  as  in  England,  clad  in  the 
ragged  livery  of  pauperism — breadless  and  hope- 
less. 

“Sir,  I have  already  said  that  the  money,  if 
distributed,  will  go  not  to  the  people  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  paid  it.  Again,  I have  said  that  in 
all  governments  professing  to  be  free,  this  power 
of  unlimited  taxation  ever  has  divided  the  mass 
into  classes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  upon 
such  division  founded  separate  orders  in  the  State; 
tlhe  one,  who  govern  and  riot;  the  other,  who  toil 
and  obey.  Snch  always  will  be  found  to  be  the 
result.  The  process  which  leads  to  it  is  plain. 
The  aggregate  fund  in  the  hands  of  Government 
is  made  up  of  contributions  by  every  citizen.  In 
She  application  of  it,  therefore,  or  its  benefits,  jus- 
tice requires  that  each  should  receive  a proportion 
equal  to  that  he  advanced.  But  is  this  the  case? 
Never;  nor  ever  can  it  be.  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
in  the  best  of  governments,  that  equality  in  the  dis- 
ribution  of  burdens  and  benefits  is  found  utterly 
impracticable.  And,  sir,  it  is  for  this  very  rea- 
son, more  than  for  all  others  together,  that  taxation 


and  expenditure  should  be  3trictly  limited.  For, 
in  every  tax,  some  are  made  thus  to  pay  unre- 
quited tribute  to  others.  The  wrong  increases 
with  each  additional  assessment,  until  finally,  if 
continued,  it  breaks  the  equilibrium  of  society. 
The  favored  class  rises  to  wealth  by  the  very  cause 
that  depresses  the  unfortunate.  Each  day  sepa- 
rates them  more  widely  from  one  another;  and  the 
former,  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  Government, 
whilst  the  latter  is  sinking  beneath  it,  becomes,  in 
the  end,  the  Government  itself — a ruling  order, 
based  upon  and  sustained  by  the  pillage  of  the 
multitude. 

“What  with  us  has  been  the  fact,  and  what  its 
results,  in  the  very  first  instance  of  distribution? 
To  all  it  is  known  that  28,101,644  dollars,  then 
called  its  surplus  revenue,  were,  in  the  year  1837, 
distributed  by  this  Government,  in  the  name  of  a 
deposite  with  the  States.  Where  went  that  mo- 
ney? To  the  people?  to  the  men  by  whom  it  had 
been  advanced?  No;  not  the  fifth  dollar  of  it;  but 
to  the  Legislatures  first,  and  then  chiefly  to  bank- 
ing or  to  other  corporate  companies,  and  to  the 
rich,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  so. 

“And  now,  that  I may  the  more  clearly  expose 
this — the  flagrant  injustice  inflicted  by  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  the  distribution  principle  upon  the 
tax-paying  mass  of  the  people — I shall  trace  brief- 
ly, yet  with  all  the  accuracy  of  which  a matter  so 
confused  and  complicated  admits,  the  progress  of 
this  surplus  fund,  from  the  Natiunal  Treasury  to 
its  last  known  destination.  But  here,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  I 
speak  in  reference  only  to  the  $25,234,131  received 
by  the  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-six  States,  by  which 
alone  reports  have  been  made  to  this  Government; 
the  other  six,  to  whom  $2,867,512  were  distributed, 
having  made  no  returns.  So  is  it  likewise  mate- 
rial to  observe  that  fractions  are,  in  all  instances, 
discarded;  because,  anxious  to  present  merely  the 
general  truth,  I desire  not  to  obscure  it  by  immate- 
rial particulars. 

“In  the  first  place,  then,  out  of  the  last  instal- 
ment, paid  as  it  was  in  the  notes  of  suspended 
banks,  (worth  on  an  average  at  the  time  but  about 
ninety  cents  in  the  dollar,)  those  institutions  thus 
manifestly  gained,  without  an  equivalent,  near  one 
million  of  dollars.  To  this,  and  next  in  order,  are 
to  be  added  $8,554,000,  which  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  the  banks,  in  the  form  of  loans  mace  to  stock 
invested,  and  deposites  made  in  them.  Then,  as 
recipients  of  this  fund,  come  the  private  companies, 
incorporated  mainly  with  a view  to  internal  im- 
provements,andto  whom  $969,000  went  as  stock  and 
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loans.  And  finally,  of  the  total  sum,  $10,033,000 
were  distributed  to  the  towns  and  counties  of  the 
States,  to  be  loaned  by  them  (as  was  generally  the 
fact)  to  banks,  to  other  corporations,  and  to  the 
wealthy  few  among  the  citizens  who  were  able  to 
pledge  property  for  its  payment. 

“Thus,  from  an  analysis  of  the  reports  made  by 
twenty  of  the  States,  does  it  incontestably  appear, 
that,  of  the  twenty  five  million  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four thousand  dollars,  drawn  first  by  the  taxing 
power  of  this  Government  from  the  whole  body  of 


the  people,  twenty  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  inured,  in  its  distribution,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  banking  and  other  chartered  associations,  and 
to  the  favored  tew — not  the  needy,  but  the  rich — - 
the  towns  and  counties;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
but  about  five  millions  (oae-fifth  of  the  great  aggre- 
gate) was  applied  to  public  works  undertaken  by 
the  States — to  the  payment  of  their  debts  and  their 
current  expenditure — the  only  form  in  which  the 
people  could  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of 
their  taxes.” 
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